ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS little piece was written by Mr. 
STERNE in the year 1759, but for 
private reaſons was then ſuppreſied. The 
recovery of this fatirical performance from 
oblivion, as worthy of ſo malterly a pen, 
will, it is hoped, be a ſufficient excuſe 
with all lovers of literary merit, for thus 


bringing it to public view, 
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POLITICAL ROMAN CE. 


Si, 


| P my laſt, for want of ſomething better to write: 
about, I told you what a world of fendin 
and proving we have had of late, in this little vil: 
lage of ours, about aa old caſt pair of black pluſh-- 
breeches, which 70h our pariſh-clerk, about ten 
years ago, it ſeems, had made a promiſe of to one 
Trim, who is our ſexton and dog-whipper. To 
this you write me word, that you have had more 
than either one or two occaſions to know a good 
deal of the ſhifty behaviour of the ſaid maſter Trin 
—and that you are aſtoniſhed, nor can you for | 
your ſoul conceive, how fo worthleſs a fellow, and 
fo worthleſs a thing into the bargain, could b.-- 
come the occaſion of. ſo mark racket as I have re- 
| preſented, —— þ | 


Now, though: you do not ſay enpreſcly you - 
could wiſh to hear any more about it, yet I tee. 

plainly enough | have raiſed your curioſity ; and? 

therefore, trom the ſame motive that I 'Miyh.ly 

mentioned-it at all in my laſt letter, 1 will in this 

give you a full an! very circumſtaatial accouat of 
| the whole affair. 


© But, before 1 begin, I wal firſt ſet you lake in 
one very material point, in which I have miſled 
you, as to the true cauſe of all this uproar amongſt. 
us—which does not take its riſe, 'as I then told 
you, N the affair of the breeches ; but, on the 
| Þ b 2 contrary, 


Li 


"ah contrary, the whole affair of the breeches has ta- 
48 ken its riſe from it. To underſtand which, you 
muſt know, that the firſt beginning of the ſquabble 
was not betwixt 7% n the pariſh-clerk and Trim the 
ſexton, but betwixt the parſon of the pariſh and 
the ſaid maſter Trim, about an old watch-coat that 
bad. hung up many years in the church, which 7riw 
had ſet his heart upon; and nothing would ferve 
Trim but he muſt take it home, in order to have it 
converted into a warm under - petticoat for his wife, 
and a eri ia for himſelf againſt winter; which, in 
a plaintive tone, he moſt humbly begged his reve- 
rence would conſent io 


I T need not tell you, Sir, who have ſo often felt 
it, that a principle of ſtrong compaſſion tranſports 
a generous mind ſometimes 18 what is ſtrictly 
right ;—the parſon was within an ace of being an 
Honourable example of this very crime—for no 
ſconer did the diſtin words — pe/ticoat—poer wife 
—warm—winter, ſlrike upon his ear—bur his 
heart warmed and before Trim had well got to 
the end cf jiis petition (being a gentleman of a 
. open, temper) he told him he was welcome to 
it with alt his heart and foul, —But, Trim, ſays he, 
as you jee 1 am but juſt got down to my living, 
and amm an utter flranger to all pariſh- matters, 
knowing nothing about this old watch - coat you 
beg of me, having never ſeen it in my lite, and 
therefore cannot be a judge whether tis fir for ſuch 
a purpoſe, or, if it is, in truth know not whether 
tis mine to beſtow upon you or not you mult 
Have a week or ten days patience, till | can make 
ſlome inquiries about it—and, if I find it is in my 
power, I tell you again, man, your wife is heartily 
welcome to an under-petticoat out of it, and you to 
a jerkin, was the thing as good again as you repre- 


F 


feat it, 


It!t is neceffary to inform you, Bir, in this place, 
that the pirſon was earneſtly bent to (ſerve Trim 
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/ 

in this affair, not only from the motive of generoſi « 
ty, which 1 have juſtly aſcribed to him, but like- - 
wiſe from another motive, and that was by making 
ſome ſort of recompence for a multitude of ſmall 
ſervices which Trim had occaſionally done, and in- 
deed was continually doing (as he was much about 
the houſe) when his own man was ont of the way. 
— For all theſe reaſons together, I ſay, the parſon 
of the patiſh intended to ferve Tri in this matter 
to the utmoſt of his p»wer. All. that was wanting, 
Was previouſly to inquire if any one had a c/ain to 
it, or whether, as it had time immemorial hung up 
in che church, the taking it down might not raiſe a 
clamour in the pariſh, Theſe inquiries were the 
things that Trim dreaded in his heart —he knew 
very well, that, if the parſon ſhould but ſiy one 
word to the church-wardens about it, there would 
be an end of the whole affair. For this, and ſome 
other reaſons not neceſſary to be told you at pre- 
ſent, Trim was for allowing.no time in this matter 
— but, on the contrary, doubled his diligence and ' 
importunity at the vicarage-houſe—plagned the 
whole family to death -preſſed his ſuit morning, 
noon, and night; and, to ſhorten my ſtory, teazed ! 
the poor gentleman, who was but in an ill ſtate of? 
health, almoſt out of his life about it. 


You will not wonder when TI tell you, that all! 
this hurry and precipitation, on the fide of maſter 
Trim,produced its natural effect on the fide of the 
parſon, and that was a ſuſpicion that all. was not 
right at. the bottom... 1 


He was one evening ſitting alone in his ſtudy, 
weighing and turning this doubt every way in his 
mind, and after an hour and a half's ſerious deli- 
beration upon the affair, and running over Trim's 
behaviour throughout he was juſt ſaying to him 
ſelf it muſt be /o—when a ſudden rap-at the door 
at an end to his ſoliloquy, and in a few minutes 
to his doubts too; for a labourer in the town, Wh 
deemed himſelf paſt his fifty-ſecond year, had bee 
| | B b 3 toturne 
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returned by che conſtables in the militia-liſt—and 
he had come with a groat in his hand to ſearch the 


pariſh-regiſter for his age. The parſcn bid the 


poor fellow put the groat into his pocket, and go 
into the kitchen—then. ſhutting the ſtudy-door, 
and taking down the pariſh-regiſter who knows, 
ſays he, but I may find ſomething here about this: 
felf-ſame watch-cear * He had ſcarce unclaſped 


.the book, in ſaying this, when he popped on the 


very thing he wanted, fairly wrote in the firſt page, 
paſted to the inſide of one of the covers, whereon 
was a memorandum about the very thing in que- 
ſtion, in. theſe expreſs words — Memorandum. 


The great watch-coat was purchaſed and given, 


„above two hundred years ago, by the lord of the 
% manor, to this pariſh-church, to the ſole uſe and 
% behoof of the poor ſextons thereof, and their 


.* ſucceſſors for ever, to be worn by them reſpec- 


c tively in winterly cold nights in ringing com- 
% plines,, paſſing-bells, & c. which the faid lord of 
the manche had done in piety to keep the poor 
«4. wretches Warm, and for the good of his own 


0 70 4 for, which they were direQed-to pray, c.“ 


4% heaven ! ſaid the parſon to himſelf,. looking 
ypwards, what an eſcape have I bad] give this for 
an under-petticoat, to Trim' wife! would not have. 
conſented to ſuch a deſecration to be Primate of all. - 


England nay, I would. not have diſturbed a;/ingle. 
ha | . | , 7 


&utton of it for all n tithes,. 


| Scarce. wers the words. out of his mouth, when. 
in pops Trim with the whole ſubject of the exclama. 
tion under both his arms —I ſay, under both his arms. 


Dor he had actually got it ript and cut out ready, 


his own jerkin under one arm, and the petticoat un- 
der the other, in order to carry. to the tailor to be. 
de up, and. had juſt. ſtepped in, in high ſpirits, 
ſbow the parſan how cleverly it had held out. 
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- | There are now many Bod fimilies. ſubſiſting in 


the world, but which 1 Have neither time to recol · 
hich, would give jou a ſtrong 
C conce ꝑtion 
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eonception of the aſtoniſhment and honeſt indigna- 
tion which this unexpected ſtroke of Trim's impu- 
_ dence impreſſed upon the parſon's looks—let it ſuf- 
fice to ſay, that it exceeded all fair deſcription—as 
well as all power of proper reſentment — except 
this, that Trim was ordered, in a ſtern voice, to 
lay the bundles down upon the table to go about 
his buſineſs, and wait upon him, at his peril, the 
next morning at eleven preciſely, — Againſt this 
hour, like a wiſe man, the parfon had ſent to deſire 
Fohn the pariſh-clerk, who bore an exceeding good 
character as a man of truth, and who, having 
moreover a pretty freehold of about eighteen 
pounds a-year in the townſhip, was a leading man 
in it; and, upon the whole, was ſuch a one, of 
whom it might be ſaid, that he rather did honour 
to his office, than that his office did honour to him 
——him he ſends for, with the church-wardens, and 
one of the ſideſmen, a grave, knowing, old man, 


to be preſent—for, as Trim had with-held the 


whole truth from the parſon, touching the watch- 
coat, he thought it probable he would as certainly 


do the ſame thing to others. Though this, I faid,. 


was wiſe, the-trouble of: the precaution might have 
been: ſpared—becauſe the parſon's character was 


unblemiſhed—and he had ever beef held by the 


world in the eſtimation of a man of honour and in- 
tegrity,——Trim's character, on the contrary, was 


as well known, if not in the world, at leaſt in all. 


the pariſh, to be that of a little, dirty, pimping, 
pettifogging, ambidextrous fellow—who neither 


cared what he did or ſaid of any, provided he 


could get a penny by it. This might, I faid, have 


made any precaution needleſs - but you muſt know, 
as the parſon had in à manner but juſt got down to 


his living, he dreaded the conſequences of the leaſt 
ill impreſſion on his firſt entrance among his pa- 


riſhioners, which would have diſabled him from 
doing them the good he wiſhed. - ſo that out of re- 


gard to his flock, more than the neceſſary care due 
to himſelf —he was retolved not to lie at the mercy 
of what reſentment. might vent, or malice lend an 
car ta. — | Accordingly: 
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Accordingly the whole matter was rehearſed, 
from firſt to laſt, by the parſon, in the manner Pve 
told you, in the hearing of 70% the pariſh clerk, 
and in the preſence of Trim. . 


\ Trim had Itetle to ſay for himſelf; except that 
the parlon had abſolutely. promiſed to befriend 


him and his wife in the affair to the utmoſt of his 


power; that the watcli-co.t was certainly in his power. 
and that he might till give it him if he pleaſed.” 


Jo this the parſon's reply was ſhort, but ſtrong, 
„That nothing was in his power to do but what 
he could do hene/tly—that,.in giving the coat to 
him and his wife, he ſhould do'a-manifiſt wrong o 
the next ſexton, the great watch-coat being the 
moſt comfortable part of the place—that he ſhould 
moreover injure the right of his own ſucceſſor, who 
would be juſt ſo much a worſe patron as the worth 
the coat amounted to; and, in a word, he de- 
elared, that his whole intent in promiſing that coat 
Was Charity io Trim, but wrong to no man that 
was a reſerve, he ſaid, made in all caſes of this 
kind : and he declared ſolemnly, in verbo ſacerdotis, 
that this was his meaning; and. was ſo underitood.: 
by.Trim himſelf.“ e 


With che weight of this truth, and the great 
good ſenſe and ſtrong reaſon which accompanied 
all the parſon Cid on the ſübject poor Trim 
was driven tothis laſt ſhift. and begged ho might. 
de ſuffered to plead his right and title to the watch- + 
coat, if not by prom/e, at leaſt by ſer vitude—it 
was well known how much he was intitled to it 

upon theſe ſcores that he had black'd the par- 
ſon's ſhoes without count, and greaſed: his boots 
above fifty times— that he had run for eggs in the 
town upon all occaſtans— whetted the knives at all, 
hours—catched:his horſe, and rubbed him down— - 
that for his. wife, ſhe had been ready upon all oc- 

calons to char for them, and neither he nor ſhe, . 
9.the-belt-of his remembrance, ever took a far- 
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thing, or any thing beyond a mug of ale.“ T. 
this account of his tervices, he begged leave to add 
"thoſe of his wiſhes, which, he ſaid, had been e- 
qually great—he affirmed, and was ready, he ſaid, 
to make it appear, by a number of witneſſes, «+ he 
had drank his reverence's health a thouſand times 
(by the- bye he did not add, out of the parſon's own 
ale) —that he had not only drank his health, but 
wiſhed it, and never came to the houſe but aſked 
his man kindly how he did—that in particular, a- 
bout half a year ago, when his reverence cut his 
finger in paring an apple, he went half a mile to 
ask a cunning woman what was good to ſtaunch 
blood, and aQually returned with a cobweb in his 
breeches · pocket. Nay, ſays Trin, it was not a 
ſortnight ago, when your reverence took that 
ſtrong purge, that I went to the far end of the 
whole town to borrow you a cloſeſtool—and came 
back, as the neighbours who flouted me will all 
bear witneſs, with the pan upon my head, and ne- 
wer thought it too much,” Trim concluded this 
pathetic remonſtrance, with ſaying, © He hoped 
his reverence's heart would not luffer him to requite 
ſo many faithful ſervices by ſo unkind a return :— 
that if it was ſo, as he was the firſt, ſo he hoped , 
he ſhould be the laſt example of a man of his con- 
dition ſo treated,” — This plan 'of Trim's defence, 
Which Trim had put himſelf upon, could admit of 
| no other reply than a general ſmile. — Upon the 
whole, let me inform you, that all that could be 
ſaid pro and con, on both ſides, being fairly heard, 
it was plain that Trim, in every part of this affair, 
had behaved very ill—and one thing, which was 
never expected to be known of him, happened in 
the courſe of this debate to come out againſt him, 
namely, that he had gone and told the parſon, be- 
fore he had ever ſet foot in his pariſh, that 70% 
his pariſh-clerk—his church-wardens, and ſome of 
the heads of the pariſh, were a parcel of ſcoundrels, 
— Upon the upſhot, Trim was kick'd out of doors, 
and told at his peril never to came there again,” » 
1 P44 oY N At 
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e John, who was naturally unſuſpicious, made ne 
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At fürſt, Trim /hufl'd and bounced 'moſt terribly 


ore he would 5 a warrant—that nothin 
would ſerve him but 4 
tell the whole pariſh how the parſon had miſuſed 


would call a bye- law, and 


him ; but cogling of that, as fearing the parſon 
might poſſibly bind him over to his good behaviour, 


and, for aught he knew, might ſend him to the 
houſe of correction, he lets the parſon alone, and 


to revenge himſel“, falls foul upon the clerk, who 
had no more to do in the quarrel than you or 1— 
rips up the promile - of the old ea. pair of 


_ black—pluſh—breeches ; and raiſes an uproar in 


che town about it, notwithſtandiug'it had flept ten 
ears but all this, you muſt know, is looked upon 
no other light but as an artful Rroke of general - 
ſhip in Trim to raiſe a duſt, and cover himſelf un - 
der the diſgraceful chaſtiſement he has under - 


* - If your'curioliry is not yet fatisfied—I will now | 


ceed to relate the battle of the breeches in the 
ame exadt manner I have done that of the watch- 


1 4 . 
coart, — . | ; 
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Be it known then, that about ten years ago, 
when John was appointed pariſh-clerk of this 


church, this ſaid Trim took no ſmall pains to get 


into John's good graces, in order, as it afterwards. 


appeared, to coax a proiniſe out of him of a pair of 


breeches, which 70% had then by him, of black 


pluſh, not much theworſe for wearing—Trim on- 


ly begg'd, for God's ſake, to have them beſtowed 
upon him when Job: ſhould think fit to caſt 


i 


Fm was one of theſe kind of men who loved a 
bit of finery in his heart, and would rather have a 
tatter'd rag of a better body's, than the beſt plain 


whole thing his wife could ſpin him. 


more 


V 
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more difficulty. of promiſing the breeches than the 
parſon had done in promiſmg the great coat; and 
indeed with ſomething leſs reſer ve - becauſe the 
breeches were John't own, and he could give them, 


4 


without wrong, to whom he thought fit. 


It happened, I was going to ſay unluekily, but 
I ſhould rather ſay moſt luckily, for Trim, for be 
was the only gainer by it, that a quarrel, about 
ſome fix or eight weeks after this, broke out bet wixt 
the late par ſon of the pariſh and John the clerk. 
Somebody (and it was thought to be nobody but 
Trim) had put it into the parſon's head, that John's 
« deſk. in the church was at the leaſt four inches 
„ higher than it ſhould be that the thing gave 
* offence, and was indecorous, inaſmuch as it ap- 
„ proached too near upon a level with the parſon's 
e deſk itſelf,” This hardſhip the parſon complain - 
ed of loudly, and told John, one day after prayers, 
« he could bear it no longer—and: would have it 
altered, and brought down as it ſhould. be.“ 
Jobn made no other reply, but «© that the deſk was 
not of his raiſing: — that twas not one hair- 
_ «breadth higher than he found it—and that as he 
* found it, ſo he would-leaveit.—Ln-ſhort, he would 
« neither make an encroachment, neither would he 
« ſuffer one. — The /ate parſon might have his 
virtues, but the leading part of his after was 
not hamility—ſo that 22 ſtiffneſs in this point 
was not likely to reconcile matters. — This was 
Trim's harveſt. e eee Bid4 


Alfter a friendly hint to Job to ſtand his ground, 
away hies Trim to make his market at the vicarage. 
— W hat paſſed there I will not ſay, intending not 
to be uncharitable ;- ſo ſhall, content myſelf with 
only gueſſing at it from the ſudden change that ap- 
peared in Trin's dreſs for the better for he had 
left his old ragged coat, hat, and wig, in the ſtable, 
and was come forth ſtrutting acroſa the church yard, 

yelad in a good charitable caſt coat, large hat, and 


wig, 


b "= 


wiz, which the parſon bad juſt given him.— Ho 
Bol hollo ! Jen, cries Trim, in an inſolent bravo, 
as loud as ever he could bawl—ſee here, my lad, 
how fine l am !— The more ſhame for you, an- 
ſwered John ſeriovſly—Do you think, Trim, ſays 
he, ſuch finery, gained by ſuch ſervices, becomes 
von, or can wear well ?——Fy upon it, Trim, I 
could not have expected this from you, conſidering 
what friendſhip you pretended, and how kind I have 
ever been to you— how many ſhillings, and fix- 
pences, I have generouſly lent you in your diſtreſſes. 
ay, it was bvt the other day that I promiſed 
you theſe black pluſh -breeches I have on.— Rot 
your breeches, quoth Trim (for Trim's brain was 
halt turn'd with his new finery) rot your breeches, 
ſays. he—I. would not take them up were they laid 
at my door — give them, and be d d to you, to 
whom you like — I would have you to know I can 
have a better. pair cf the parſon's any day in the 
week —— en told him plainly, as his word had 
once paſſed him, he had a ſpirit above taking ad- 
vantage of his inſolence in giving them away to an- 
other but, to tell him his mind freely, he thought 
he had got ſo many favours of that kind, and was 
ſd likely to get many more for the ſame ſervices, of 
_ the parſon, that he had better give up the breeches, 
with good nature, to ſome one who would be more 
thankful for the mn. 


Here John mentioned Mark Slender (who it ſeems 
the day before had aſked John for them) not know- 
ing they were under promiſe to Trim Come, 
Trim (ays he, let poor Mark have them you 
know he has not a pair to his a—: beſides, you 

% ſee he is juſt of my ſize, and they will fit to a T; 
nbereas if 1 give em to you, look ye, they are 
ic. not worth much; and beſides, you could not get 
% yogr- backſide into them, if you had them, with- 
N di rearing them all to pieces.“ Every tittle 
of this was moſt undoubtedly true; for Tum, you 
auſt know, by foul feeding, and playing the Niet >, 
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fellow at the parſon's, was grown ſomewhat groſs 
about the lower parts, / not higher ; fo that, as 
all John ſaid upon the occaſion was fact, Trim, with 
much ado, and after a hundred hams and hahs, at 
lat, out of mere compaſſion to Mark, figns, ſeals, 
aud deliver up ALL KIGH F, Id TEA EST AUD pRE- 
TAM SuS WHATSORVER IN AND ro THE SALD- 
Baescuss, THEREBY BINDING H1S HEIRS, EX» 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, AND ASS4YGNS, NEVER. 
WORE TO CALL THE SAID CLAIM. In QUESTION, 
— All this renunciation was ſet forth, in an ample 
manner, to be in pure pity to Mark's nakedneſs— 
but the ſecret was, Trim had an. eye to, and firmly 
expected, in his on mind, the great green pulpit - 
cloth, and old velvet cuſhion, which were that 
very year to be taken down —which, by-the-bye, 
could he have wheedled 7ohz a ſecond time, as he 
had hoped, would have made up the loſs of the 
breeches ſeven · fold. a 


Now, you muſt know, this pulpit- cloth and 
cuſhion wece not in Shhn's gift, but in the church-- 
wardens, Ge. However, as I ſaid above, that 70% 
was a leading man in the pariſh, Trim knew he 
could help hiin-to 'em if he would —but 7% 3 had 
got a ſurfeit of ſhim—ſo, when the pulpit-cloth, 
Ge. were taken.down, they were immediately given 
(Jibn having a great lay in it) to William Doe, who. 
un derſtood very well what uſe to make of them, _ 


As for the old breeches, poor Mart lived to» 
wear them but a ſhort time, and they got into the 
poſſeſſion of Lorry Slim; an unlucky wight, by 
whom they are till worn—in truth, as you. wil} 
-guels, they. are. very thin by this time. 


But Lorry has a light heart, and what recom: 


mends them to him, is this, that, as thin as they: | 


are, he knows that Trim, let him ſay what be will 
to the coatrary, {till. envies the Peer of thein,. 
and, with all his pride, would be very glad to wear 
them alter bins 0 Upon 
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Upon this footing have theſe affairs ſlept quietly: 

r near ten years—and would have ſlept for ever, 
but for the unlucky kicking bout, which, as. 1 ſaid,. 
bas ripped this ſquabble up afreſh; ſo that. it was no. 
longer ago than laſt week, that Trim met and in- 
ſulted John in the public town - way before a hun- 
dred people tax d. him with the promiſe of the 
old caſt. pair of. black breeches, notwithſtanding: 
Trim's ſolemn. renunciation—twitted:him with the 
n velvet cuſhion—as good, as told. 

lin he was ignorant of the common duties of his. 
clerkſhip ; K e very- inſolently, that he knew 
Rot ſo much as to-giveouta.common pſalm in tune. 


| John contented "himſelf by iviog a-plain.anſwes 
to every article that Trim had laid to his charge, 


and appealed to his neighbours, who.remembered 


the whole affair—and, as he knew there was never 
any thing to be got by wreſtling. with a. chimneye 
ſweeper, he was going to take his leave of Trim. 
far ever. But hold the. mob by this. time had-got- 
round them, and their high mightineſſes inſiſted 
upon having 77im: tried upon the, ſpot... 5 


Trim was. accordingly tried, and, after a full 
hearing, was convicted a ſecond time, and handled 
more roughly by one or more. of them than even 
at the parſon's.- TY | . 


Trim, ſays one, are you not aſhamed of yourſelf 
to make all this rout and diſturbance in the town, 
and ſet neighbours together hy the ears, about an 
old. worn out pair of caſt - breeches not. worth 
half a crown ? Is there a caſt. coat, or a place in 
the whole town, that will. bring. you. in a ſhilling, 
but what you have ſnapped up like a greedy hound: 

AS you are.— TRL; 1 


In the firſt place, are you not ſexton and dog- 
whipper, worth three pounds a- year? Then you 
begged the church-wardens to let your Oe. 
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the "waſhing and darning of the church-linen; 
which brings you in "thirteen ſhillings and fours 
nce ; then you have fix ſhillings and eightpence 
or oiling and. winding up the clock, both paid you 
at Eaſter the pounder's place, which is worth. 
forty ſhillings a-year,” yow Have got that too—you 
are the balliff, which the late parſon got you) 
which brings you in forty ſhillings mor. 


- Beſides all, this, you have fix pounds a- year, 
paid you quarterly, for 2 mole=catcher to the 
pariſh. Aye, ſays the luckleſs wight above men · 
-tioned;. (who was. ſtanding: cloſe by him with the 
pluſh breeches on); © you are not only mole· catch: 

er, Trim, but you catch STRAY CONIES too in 
the dark; and you pretend a licence for-it, which; 
Ltrow, will be looked into at the next quarter · ſeſ⸗ 
ſions,” I maintain it, I have a lieence, ſays Trim 
bluſhing-as red as ſcarlet — I have a licence, and, as 
I farm a warren in the next pariſh, I will catch co- 

| nies every hour of. the night. Len catch conic: t - 
ſays a toothleſs.old woman juſt paſſing by, 


This ſet the mob a laughing. and ſent every 
man home in perfect good humour, except Trin, 
who waddled very ſlowly off with that kind of in- 


flexible gravity only to be equalled by one animal 
in the creation, and ſurpaſſed by none, 7: Fa 


Sir, yours, &c.:&6, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


| Þ Have broke open my letter to inform you, that 

1 | miſſed the opportunity- of ſending it by thi 

. meſſenger, who- Lexpected- would have called upon 

me in his return thro” this village to York:; ſo ſt 
has lain a- week or ten days by me I am not ſorry ' 


— 
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ſor the diſappointment, becauſe ſomething Bas finds 
happened, in continuation of this affair, which I 
| am thereby enabled to ES to omg all under 
3 one trouble. 


When I finiſhed the above Aenne 1 thought | 
ſu as did.every ſoul in the pariſh) Trim had met witty 
o thorough a rebuff from John the parith-dlevky 
and the town's folks, who all took. againſt him, 


that Trin would be glad to be aa and let the 
ora pion 


- ik, © ors 


But, it, fas it is nat And hour ago ſince 
Tri {allied forth: again, and,” having borrowed a 
fow.-gelder's horn, with hard blowing: he got the 
whaole-town.round him, and endeavoured to raiſe 
a diſturbance, and t che whole battle over a. 
 gain—alledg'd that he had been uſed in the laſt 

1 worſe than a dog, not by John the pariſh- 
clerk, for 1 ſhould not, quoth Trim, have valued: 
. dim a ruch ſingle hands but all the town ſided 
1 with him, and xwelvt men in buckram ſetupon me, 
1 all at ouce, and kept me in play's at ſword's point. 
3 for three dohre n. 5 2 


Beides, quoth Tin lies were two miſbegor- 
ted knaves in Xendel- green; who lay all the while 
in ambuſh: in John's own. houſe, and they all ſix- 
teen came upon my. back, and let drive. at me all: 
together—a plague, ſays T rim, of all cowards, 


err 0m wit , y pa es 


Trim repeated this ſtory above a. dozen times, 
| which made ſome of the neighbours pity. him, 
| thinking the poor fellow crack enn and that. 
| he actually believed what he ſais ).! 


After this ane the affair of the "OY | 

es, and began a freſh diſpute about the readi 

2 which I told you had .oecafioned ſome ſma 
diſpute between the late parſun and Jobn, ſoine 
Fears 280.— This reading . as you * ob- 
7 d. 
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ſerve, was but an epiſode wove into the mam ftory 


by · the · bye, for the main affair was 455 battle of the 


> 


breeches and the great coat. 


However, Trim being at laſt driven out-of theſe 
two-citadels—he has ſeized hold, in his retreat, of 
this reading desk, with a view, as it ſeems, to take 


ſhelter behind it. 


I eannot ſay but the man has fought it out obſſĩ. 


nately enough, and, had his cauſe been good, I 


ſhould have really pitied him. For, when he was 
driven out of the great watob. coat, you ſee he did 
not run away; no, — he retreated behind the 
breeches, and, when he could make nothing of it be. 
hind the breeches, he got behind the reading desk, 
To what other hold Trim will next retreat, the 
politicians of this village are not agreed, Some 
think his next move will be towards the rear of the 

parſon's boot; but, as it is thought he cannot make 
a long ſtand: there, others are of opinion, that Trim 
will once more in his life get hold of the parſon's 
horſe, and charge upon him, or perhaps behind 
him: but, as the horſe is not eaſy to be caught, 


the more general opinion is, that, when he is dri- 


ven out of the reading desk, he will make his laſt 
retreat in ſuch a manner, as, if poſſible, to gain 


| the claſe ſtool, and defend himſelf behind it to the 
very laſt drop 17 | i 


1 rien ſhould make this movement, by my ad- 


vice, he ſhould be left, beſides his citadel, in full 


eſſion of the field of battle, where tis certain 
e will keep every body a league off, and may hop 


by himſelf till he is weary. Beſides, as Trim ſeems 
bent upon purging himſelf, and may have abun- 
dance of foul-humours to work off, I think he can- 
not be better placed. | yy 


But this is all matter of ſpeculation—Let me 


Carry you back to matter of fact, and teil you what 


kind of ſtand Trim bas actually made behind the 


ſaid deſæ: . Neighbours and townſmen all, I will 


„ 


de worn before my Lord Mayor, that 70% and 
His nineteen men in buckram have abuſed me worſe 
than a dog; for they told you that I play'd fa ſt 
and go looſe with the late parſon and him in that old 
\ diſpute of theirs about the reading dork, and that I 
made matters worſe between them, and not better.“ 
8 6% | | ' 
Of this charge Trim declared he was as innocent 
113 As the child that was nnborn—that he would be 
bpock ſworn he had no hand in it. 
Iesͤte produced a ſtrong witneſs; and moreover in · 
| ſinuated, that ohn himſelf, inſtead of being angry 
ſor what he had done in it, had actually thanked 
bim — Aye, Trim, ſays the wight in the pluſh 
breeches, but that was, Trim, the day before Fohn 
found thee out. Beſides, Trim, there is nothing in 
that; for the very year that you was made town's 
Founder, thou knowelt well, that I both chanked 
thee myſelf, and moreover gave thee a good warm 
ſupper for turning 7 ns cows and horles 
dut of my hard corn cloſe, which, if thou hadſt 
not done, (as thou told'ſt me), I ſhould have loſt 
my whole crop; whereas 7% Lund and Thomas 
Pait, who are both here to teſtify, and are both 
willing to take their oaths on't, that thou thyſelf 
L was the very man who ſet the gate open and 
= after all, it was not thee, Trim, twas the black- 
| . Imith's poor lad who turned them out-—ſo- that a. 
man may be thanked and rewarded too for a good 
turn which he never did, nor ever did intend, 


- Trim could not ſuſtain this unexpected ſtroke 
ſo Trim marehed off the field without colours flying 
or his horn ſounding, or any other enfigns of hp- 
nour whatever. Whether after this Trim in- 

. tends to rally a ſecond time — or whether he may 
not take it into his head to claim the victory —none 
but Trim himſelf can inform you. 


* 
* . 
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However, the 2 Win upon the whole is 
bis, that, in three ſeveral pitch'd battles, Tyim has 
deen ſo trimm d as never diſaſtrouz hero was imm 


Hefore. oh | 
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